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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 



An early beginning to the lengthy process of tanpuage learning .s im 
pcrtant. At the elementary level, and up to year 3 in particular, ad 
vantage can be taken of the pupil's natural ability to mimic the 
sounds of another language. Elementary school children at this age 
lack selfconsciousness and enjoy the oral aspect of learning a second 
language. They become readily involved in the broadening experience 
of discovering another culture. Of course, teaching methods and 
learning, activities must be chosen to suit the child's stage of 
development. 

Since the previous guide in 1966, four major changes have oc- 
curred: 

1. the growing trend toward decentralization of curriculum and 
the non-prescriptive nature of courses. 

2. a phenomenal growth, which began in 1974, in the number of 
elementary students receiving instructioa in French. 

3. the beginning of the teaching of French at varying age levels 
from K-7. 

4. the teaching of French to children from the whole ability 
range. 

These changes have made it necessary to prepare a revised 
curriculum guide which is flexible enough to use under varying con- 
ditions in the province. 

Districts are permitted to offer an elementary French program (and 
to decide on the grades and number of schools in which to offer it) 
subject to the approval of the Board of School Trustees and the 
Superintendent. The program is not prescribed. The purpose of this 
guide is to provide general direction through indicating what might 
be the outcomes of an elementary French program. 

Note: When French language studies are being introduced at the 
elementary level it is important to choose a program which 
can be developed sequentially into the secondary level. 



RATIONALE 

OF THE ELEMENTARY FRENCH PROGRAM 

The philosophy behind this curriculum guide can be found in th€ 
summary of current research on second language learning in Ap 
pendix A. 




USE OF THE GUIDE 



This curriculum guide essentially contains a rationale for offering 
French at the elementary level (Apprendix A) and an indication of the 
skills and attitudes pupils might acquire (in the form of goals and 
learning outcomes). 

The Department of Education recognizes that districts offering 
elementary French often begin at different yeirs (K-7), use different 
commercial or locally developed courses, and have different . 
scheduling arrangemer*^ from other districts in the province. The 
learning outcomes are, therefore, not divided into courses by grade 
levels but are intended to provide a suitable structure for course 
development and materials selection at the local level. 

It is important that the elementary French teachers of the district 
discuss these goals and learning outcomes and decide on the degree 
of emphasis and levels of expected achievement for euch course of- 
fered in the district. 

Other topics for meeting might include; translation of learning out- 
comes into more specific objectives, ideas for teaching strategies to 
meet outcomes, course design, selection of texts, and evaluation 
procedures. Consultation with secondary French teachers is also very 
important, in order to facilitate sequential programs. 



SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCE MATERIAL 

It is anticipated that, in addition to this guide, the following item will 
be made available by the Department of Education: 

A. A Resource Book 

An Elementary French Resource Book which contains: a list of 
recommended commercial programs and supplementary 
materials, annotated as to contents, strengths, weaknesses, and 
recommended grade levels; a list of useful addresses; ideas on 
evaluation, etc. is available. A copy of the Resource Bock may be 
obtained from: 

Publication Services 
Department of Education 
Parliamen Buildings 
Victoria, B.C. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EVALUATION 



Evaluation determines whether, and to what extent, the learning out 
comes have been achieved. Part of its purpose is to establish 
whether the minimum course standards set by the district or school 
have been met. Its other purpose, to improve educational decision 
making, is equally irriportant. 

If knowledge of a test result, checklist, or any other form of 
measurement does not enable the teacher to make a better decision, 
then the instrument serves little purpose and might just as well not 
be used. However, if one critically examines these measurements and 
combines this data with information such as informal observations 
and judgments, better decisions can be made about teaching and 
learning. 

Some examples of how evaluation might be used include: 

; determining student knowl dge, skills, and attitudes at the 
start of a course or ur.it. This will enable the instructional 
program to be tailored to both the needs of the individual 
and those of the group. 

2 ongoing evaluation during a course or unit enables students 
to assess their progress and teachers to diagnose 
weaknesses and alter methods or materials accordingly. 

3 evaluation at the end of a course or unit enables the teachers 
to know the degree to which outcomes have been achieved 
and to make judgements on the overall effectiveness of the 
instructional program. 

Three audiences receive direct benefit from evaluation: «=tudents - 
who receive concrete information about their progress; teachers 
who are able to plan programs based on factual informalion-, and 
parents ~ who deserve a clear statement of what students are learn 
ing. 

Throughout the elementary French program, and particularly in years 
one to four it is important that teachers carefully and systematically 
evaluate student progress in speaking and listening. At ye^rs six. and 
seven, the evaluation of reading and writing should receive a new, but 
not overbalancing, importance. 

Any evaluation misused can be destructive. Evaluation overused can 
interfere with the process it is designed to assist, Evaluation not 
used, however, denies teacher, student, and parent valuable in- 
formation on progress Deing made. 



DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 



Soil 

A goal is a general statemefnt of the intention of the program. 

i 

Learning Outcome j 

A learning outcome Is a more specific statement rising out df cne or 

more of the goals of the program. 

An example of a learning outcome is: 

'•By the end of Year 3 it is anticipated that the pupil should 
have had some ORAL experience with some basic structures 

mc\ ^Voila. C'est un/une, Qu'est-ce que c'est?, grsetings 
■ questioning by Intonation, commands and active and spoken 
responses to the commands." 



Learning Outcome 

By the end of Year 3 

it Is anticipated that the pupil 
should have had some ORAL 
experience with some basic 
structures 

such as: Vo: Voila. C'est 
un/une, Qu'est-ce que c'est?. 
greetings, questioning by 
intonation, q^mmands and ac- 
tive and spoken responses to the 
commands. 



Definition of Learning 
Outcomes 

a) indicates the general time 
limit 

b) centres on the pupil 

c) provides a general descrip- 
tion of the expertise desired. 

d) provides some specific ejram- 
pleS( but not a complete list 
of all examples. 



Year 

In order to be consistent with other recent Departnient of Education 
guides for the elementary level, the word "year" has been used m 
place of the word "grade". 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH PROGRAM 60ALS, K-7 



A. TO CREATE ENTHUSIASM FOR AND ENJOYMENT OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

At the elementary level a favourable and positive attitude toward 
the French language can be promoted by taking advantage of the 
desire of young children for physic, • participation in songs, 
rhymes, g--imes, and other activities as part of a well-structured 
sequentiJt program. It is anticipated .nat students may then be 
more likely to continue French studies in later years. 

B. TO PROMOTE POSITIVE ATTITUDES TO THE WAY OTHER 
PEOPLE LIVE, THINK, AND EXPRESS THEMSELVES AND TO 
ENR'CH AND EXTEND THE PUPILS' EDUCATIONAL EX- 
PERIENCES BY ACQUAINTING THEM WITH THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE AND CULTURE IN CANADA AND THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 

C. TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION THE CHILD'S AGE ABILITY, 
AND ANY PREVIOUS EXPERIENC«E WITH THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. TO PROMOTE THE CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT 
OF A FUNCTIONAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

D. THROUGH PRACTICAL INVOLVEMENT WITH AMOTHER 
LANGUAGE, TO HELP THE CHILD HAVE EXPERIENCE WITH 
LANGUAGE AS: 

1. A MEANS OF C0MM4JNICATION 

2. A MEANS OF ORGANIZING THOUGHT 

All language provides a means for children to organize their 
thinking into classes, categories, and sentence patterns, 

E. WHERE POSSIBLE, TO INTEGRATE THE STUDY ,0F THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE WITH OTHER SUBJECT AREAS SUCH AS 
SOCIAL STUDIES, MATH, P.E., ART, AND MUSIC. 

It is possible, to make the experience with the French language 
an integral, and hence a more natural, part of the child's day by 
occasionally using such methods as: 

-- using French instructions in P.E., Social Studies and 
other subjects 

— singing French songs 

— playing games in French. 

F. TO DEVELOP, BY THE UPPER ELEMENTARY LEVEL, A LIMITED 
READING RECOGNITION OF MATERIAL WHICH STUDENTS 
HAVE ALREADY MAST^'RED ORALLY. 

Major emphasis should still be placed on AURAL-ORAL com- 
munication. Even if year seven is their first year of formal in- 
^ struction in French, the pupils might be given some experience 
with the reading of material mastered orally. 
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ncurinp RV THE UPPER ELEMENTARY LEVEL, THE 
^' I?uK ABIUTY TO COMiSGnICATE IN SIMPLE WRITTEN 
FRENCH.' 

Major emphMls should still be P»a"d on AURAL-ORAL com- 
munieition Even if year seven is their first year of formal m- 
sS!!c^o""n French. ?he pupils might be given some exper.ence 
with the writing of material mastered orally. . 

LEARNING OUTCOMES K-3 

The learning outcomes for kindergarten to Year 3 can often be 
achieved through activities such as: songs rhymes, These 
activities, which would te ""^^^'stood generally though "^^^^ 
necessarily in detail, would give primary children the physical par 
Stfon which they need while providing vital exposure to the 
sounds of another language. 
By the end pf Year 3 it is anticipated that: 

. A. SOUNDS 

The pupil would begin to be familiar and ^asej^Jf 
tonation. rhythm, and sounds of the French language. 

^: BASIC STRUCTURES 

The pupil would have had"OllAL experience with SOME basic 
structures including some verb structures such as: 
Voici Voila. C'est un/une, Qu'est-ce que c'est', greetings 
questioning by intonation, commands, and active and spoken 
responses to those commands. 

C BASIC VOCABULARY. 

The pupil would have hau active and passive experience w^th a 
LIMITED vocabulary from some of the following centres of in- 
terest objects in the Classroom, parts of the body family, num- 
bers colours, weather, days of the week, "^on^hs animals 
cfothes food and vocabulary for special days and holidays THE 
ofvELVpfSENT AS SUCH iS NOT CRITICAL 

REMEMBER: 

The given examples provide guidance. 
They DO NOT attempt to list all-possibilities. 

LEARNING OUTCOMES 4-7 

If the program is beginning in 
Years 4, 5, 6 or 7, the learning 
outcomes for Years K-3 should be approached first. 



By the end of the elemerrtary program It is anticipated that: 
A. SOUNDS 

The pupils would be familiar and- at ease with the intonation, 
rhythm.sand sounds cf the French language. 



B. ^ASiC STRUCTURES 

In addition to the above, depending on the pupil's previous ex- 
periences with French, the pupil may have had OBAl experience 
with SOME other basic structures such as: 
use of "de" as an indication of possession, H y a, II n'y a pas. 
Combien de, C'est vrai, C'est faux. Quelle heufe est-il?, 

Quel temps fait-il?, De quelle couleur?, Ou est?, and others. 

Depending on the pupil's previous experience with French, the 
student could have had ORAL experience with SOME simple verb 
structures in the present tense using verbs such as: avoir, etre, 
partir, faire, montrer, aller. vouloir, devoir, and others. 

C. BASIC VOCABULARY 

In addition to the above, depending on the student's previous ex- 
perience with French, the pupil could have had ORAL experience 
with a LIMITED vocabulary from some additional centres of in- 
terest such as: sports, restaurants, cinema, cafe, transportation, 
shopping, parts of the house, time, and others. 



It is anticipated that the children would have had ORAL ex- 
perience with a LIMITED number of descriptive words such as: 
petit, grand, gros, tr^$, nouveau, vite, lentement, bon, bien, mal, 
formidable, magnifique, and other's. 

The pupil might be expected to spontaneously use French ex- 
pressions, such as greetings, outside the classroom. 

D. BASIC READING-WRITING 

^ As part of developing reading and writing skills, the pupil could 
learn to recognize and write such sounds asr eau, au, on, 6, in, oi, 
e, and others in words already mastered orally. 

The pupil may be able to read a simple illustrated story in 
French. 

The pupil may be able to read and write a limited number of ex- 
pressions mastered orally. Some examptes might be: 

C'est un chat bfanc/C'est une vache— . 

C'est un gargon / Ce— des gar^ons. 
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FRENCH CULTURE IN CANADA AND OTHER PARTS OF THE 
WORLD 

The pupil should have some general knowledge of French Canada 
and French-Canadian culture such as: the geography of Canada, 
French-Canadian leaders, songs, folklore, folkdancing, customs, 
winter carnival, typical recipes, art, and others. 

The pupil should have some general knowledge of France and the 
French people such 3S: the general gedgraphy of France, its 
leader, its attractions, its distinctive customs, and where French 
is spoken throughout the world. 



REMEMBER: 

The given examples provide guidance. 
Pey DO NOT attempt to list all possibilities. 



CURRENT RESEARCH ON SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

In the modern world, people who cannot speak at least two languages are obsolete. 

Barbara Ward (Lady Jackson) 
British Economist * ■ 

Speaking at Carleton University 
Ottawa' 

He who knows no foreign language knows very little of his own. 
Goethe 

If any man can properly appraise the value of something he does not possess, I would place 
knowledge of languages high on the list of requirements for success. 

Lord Beavarbrook ' , 
Canadian born millionaire 
Industrialist^ 

Many orominent people support second language learning. This paper examines current research 
rn?o thrmpS^tanS S learr'ng the language, the ideal stage in child development to beg.n J^^^^^ ^^^J 
of a second language, effective language teaching, how children learn languages, and several other 
factors to be considered in setting up a language program. The bibliography J" l^^^'^^ ^^.^Vm tf r ? 
paper is based was established in consultation with Dr. Ruth White (U.B.C ). Ka hryn Smith (U.B.C). 
Pr Barry Bartlett (S.F.U.), Dr. H. Brockhaus (W.W.S.C). atid Dr. H.H. Stern (O.I.S.E.). 



<A» c«t«<l in Ptnma WiWef . . S«-ond m,ughh. 1^70. Twonte, McCleltantl tnd Stwwt p. 27, 

•A. cm m Pirtof. William R.. Thr Nauon.l Mn^, T.rmn Un^uaf^n. 1961. Washington, U.S. Dept. of State, p. 115. 
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WHAT IS THE IMPORTANCE OF LEARNM6 A SECOND LANGUAGE? 



Before considering any of the factors surrounding learning a second language, it is necessary to ask 
questions about its importance. 

Several important by-products occur in the learning of a second language. Maria Alter, a well-known 
teacher of German, claims; 

Learning a foreign language leads to appreciating and understanding other peopltj . . . what 
they have in common, but also (in) their differences,^ 

Sensitive language teaching is surely not only presenting vocabulary and drilling verbs. Studying the 
kind of people who speak the other tongue, what they have for breakfast, how they spend their Sun- 
day afternoons, what music they listen to, is just as vital. A better understanding of other countries 
prevents us from believing misinformation and forming generalizations, such as that all Frenchmen 
overindulge in rich food or that Germans run everything with military precision. 

With the awareness that other people speak and do things in other ways we realize that our own 
nation is just one of many great and different ones. 

The cultural value of foreign language teaching is great and irreplaceable. It develops and 
sha^^pens the intellectual facilities, widens and enriches the mind, ennobles the spirit, and 
arms it against prejudice and national complacenoy, facilitates contact with other peoples 
and other cultures - . .* 

We hear of a "shrinking world" and a "global village"; all the more reason why vl^e must learn to ap- 
preciate our Canadian neighbour, and neighbour nations, through language study. 

Besides helping our children to understand other people, we try today to prepare them for a very un- 
certain future: 

. . , to teach them how to adapt to still fluctuating ideals, ways of life and problems, jobs 
and environments . . • language plays a key role in such training.*^ 

As they are forced to think and speak in a way which is new and strange to them they may become 
more psychologically adaptable by being freed from the bonds of their own ciJture and gaining a 
new perspective on other ways of living.^ , 

Another value in acquiring a second tongue has been expressed by a British Columbia educator. Dr. 
Chant: 

Knowing a second language is a useful accomplishment, especially in ^hese times when 
travel to other lands is much more common than formerly, and when many occupations 
require a knowledge of some language other than one's own.^ 

Today we British Columbians can be In any European capital within half a day of leaving our door- 
step. Leisure time is steadily increasing for people in many occupations and expensive trips may be 
quite easily financed. How much more rewarding travelling is when we can actually speak with the 
natives of the country we are visiting, and not be forced to rely on such frustrating and unnatural 
means of communication as sign language, pocket dictionary, or an intermediary such as a tour 
guide! Even a limited knowledge of another tongue is valuable in travel. 



W»rii P.. A MfxUm Cav fof Crrman, 1^70. Amtric^n AtSQCiMion of TwhffS of G^fnww, p 13. 
nVIIUftn, 0i»^ M. Van, **Th« Cutturit V«h» of Fortifn Lir^utga Titchlng", Modem Un)iuajif lounmL vol. 48. i^. 8. Otc^ 1964. p. 478-483. 
•Altor, op- £iL ^. 18-9. 

•CMttlln, KtfMittti, Thf Drvelopffwtt <f Mudem Unfiuaf^ Sktlli Theory t0 Prachcr, 1971. f*hil«itlphl^, Centfe for Curriculum Dovclopmwit Inc., p. 
19. 

'Chant, S,N.F.. aC Rey^it Cmmiwtm tm Idkcaium R^irt 1960, ProviiKt of aC, p 316. 
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. a foreigner coming to a country with some knowledge of lt?customs and some interest 
id its language is often especially welcome, 
particularly in countries wHose '"''^.iUn.s have J^ong si^^^^^^^ 

S ro:;,e%vererugt you-, meets with special friendliness. 

Further, bilingual is useful, if not '"' .^^^^Sy?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tercuitural communication,^ . 

Many international organizations find It wise to ha.e their .gents and employees in fore,gn places 

sAak the language ot the country they are working ,n. 

Business has found that by the adoption oHor.Mgn la"^;-*;," ^"^ 

• r„:.rrerSXi^sS?,erfs\\cC«^ 

Today man, English-speaking Canadians would enio, increased opport^^^^ 
they bossessed at least a working knowledge of French^ ™?Urefv i iould be easier and less 
SnS'ng^?;? "X" ^;^X^LTS=es%1^ie;%ssessed at leas, the 
rudiments of the language. 

" As one language teacher phrases it: 
t^nguage. once it IS gained, can . e^ut to w^^^ 

occupation, in your »f of world thought, both .n 

;SS?1^n^°choter,^%"? — "a^fn h^^^^ of le ich modern 

technology has put within reach, of practically all men. 



•Unw. D.I. .n<l J«t«. Ch.rl» r,„l,. U^^f ■ "•rr-M »«• ""•™»' """"^ 

»P«f»Wf, op eii., p. 113. 

op- at. p. 21. 
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WHAT IS THE IDEAL AGE TO* LEARN A MODERN LANGUAGE? 



The elementary French program as described in this guide woifid be baficaiiy focussed on ihe 
following four skills and attitudes; 

1. native like pronunciation 

2. good listening comprehension 

3. willingness to communicate 

4. positive attitudes toward the other culture 

T^ese four focusses are based on both physiological and psychological explanations rising out of 
current research. 

;.\ 

The fkst of these areas is the good accent to be developed In elementary students within the limits 
of their vocabulary. Who has not remarked how a young child coming to Canada from a foreign noun- 
try will be chattering in English — with a light accent, if any — in a matter of months? And who can- 
not point to adults who, after decades of speaking English, still bear the distinct traces of their 
native tongue in pronunciation, intonation, and word order? Almost certainly these ptscole im- 
migrated to Canada in their middle teens or later. 

Before the age of about ten, children are able to mimic new speech with an almost mirror-like ac- 
curacy.* Dr. Wilder Penfield, the Canadian neurologist, theorized that the cells of the very young 
brain are more plastic or elastic than the adult's and so allow the child to imitate easily the sdunds 
of another speech.' To demonstrate the brain's plasticity he showed that, in a small child who has 
had severe brain damage, certain areas will take over the function of the useless cerebral section. 
Also, the entire muscular system is naturally more flexible in early Mfe, and this affects the muscles 
controlling the centres of speech. 

To young children the native tongue is a relatively new acquisition, a language "habit" easier to 
mold. Around age ten and under they will more readily accept another language without trying to 
analyze what they are hearing and saying, and without attempting to compare new expressions word 
for word with those of the mother tongue. 

The Burstall report,^ a comparison of students who had started to learn French at age 8 (grade 3)< 
with those who hadn't started until age 1 1 (grade 6) did not test differences in accent at age 13 and 
16. However, in the tests of spoken French; 

Primary school pupils introduced to the study of French at the age of 8 did, in fact, reach a 
higher level of achievement in spoken French than did secondary school pupils who had 
studied the language for an equal period of time, having begun their study at the age of 

The second aim of the elementary French program, that of developing good listening skills also has 
support in the research. 

Elementary rather than secondary school students will feel more comfortable with, and adjust more 
readily to, the natural or direct way of learning another language. Since the natural way for a 
youngster to acquire a language is to hear the speech for a considerable period of time before 
producing his own, then ideally skills in listening and understanding are developed at the outset of 
language Instruction. The younger the children, the less the native tongue will interfere with com- 
prehension by their attempts tb translate the other language word for word. The direct method of 
learning a second language is also particularly suitable to those under ten because they enjoy more 
the great amount of repetition, by ear and mouth, that this involves and the performing of physical 
actions that help to reinforce the expressions learned; "Jump Paulf or "Laura, go to the door." 

iSrOolis. Ntlson, UHgm/if and UngMgr Uammg Thtvry hi Practiet, 1964, Ntw Vert, Hircourt, BfK» ft World Inc., p J 17. 
'Broelit, op eit. p. U5-6- 

*eur«MI, CItrt. Prmaty Frtnch in iht Balance. 1974. WIndiar, N.F.E.R. Put>|j»Mr« Co, Ud, p. 134. 

*Qn^ (hrtn art ttw C«nid»»n grsd* fquiralcnt for Mudtntt of U»t «gt «ml do not imply oquivsltnce (n ttw British lyittm. 
•Surttlll. op eit. p. 246. 
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been sCed downnd frustrated at being placed with older beginners; m ^f^^mon olde begmners 
coSid learn faster with the advantage of having experienced learners ,n the class, etc. 
Burkbv used the Burstall results and controlled for the above effects by "niparing classes of 

significantly better than those who hadn't taken primary French. 

What about willingness to communicate, the third a.m of an elementary modern "page Program? 
wKfri th^se who had elementary French were successful m their efforts to learn French tHey a 
peared tu have a more favourable attitude toward speakmg the language than d.d those 

who had not had elementary French.^ * ^ „„ 

£^>HS;b= rj.^rn:,?/tr^'= 

Rnr^tal! reoorts that for all adolescents there was "an increasing anxiety regarding the necessity to 
Burstall PJi^^.^J'^y®^ bv Ferri in studies in other subject areas which mdicated that 

level seems to make students more confident at the older age. 

• teaming French in the primary schools - does seem to exert a lastmg influence on the 
pupil's attitudes towards speaking French." 

to age 16. as compared with twenty-nine per cent of those who started at age 13. In the language 
learning context, nothing succeeds like success.' " 

The final basic goal of the elementary second language program -s the development of a pos.t.ve at- 
titude toward the other culture. 

Studies Show that the years of childhood just before puberty are a t.me crucial to the development 
of interest in other cultures. 

affectionate and outgoing attitudes towards foreign people reach the.r peak at about 
age 10 and thereafter become progressively less favourable.' 
ThP rpason for this is that pre-pubertal children are freer from the prejudices and negativism found 

puberty, may be more easily restored at a later age. 
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What then if an opportunity for early language learning (prior to age 10) is missed? AH promlnem 
researchers into second language learning emphasize that the single most determining factor in 
teaming a second language is the amount of time spent on it. The Burstall team strongly supports 
prominent language educator J.B. Carroll that: 

the most important factor in foreign language acquisition may well prove to be the total 
amount of time spent actively in the learning situation, rather than the age of the learner at 
the beginning of the learning process.'*^ 

Michael Buckby. in his analysis of the N.F.E.R. report, agrees that the length of exposure to a foreign 
language is of crucial importance.'*" 

Actually, students who study a second language for two years after age 1*0 may do better than 
elementary students who studied for the same two years before age ten — at least in specific areas 
of language learning. This is largely due to acquired learning skills which counterbalance the natural 
advantages of small children. However, beginning in early elementary grades can also provide an op- 
portunity for many more years of language learning than beginning later. 

Having considered the advantages children under'ten bring to language learning, what are the ad- 
vantages older learners bring? 

Although the capacity for easy imitation is diminishing 

The older learner . . . may compensate for these handicaps by the strength of his 
motivation, by mature insight into the value of the learning process, and by havinp, specific 
goals that serve to focus the effort.'' 

Older students are probably better motivated to learn because they are able to understand more 
clearly the value of having another language. For them the opportunity for travel and jobs is nearer 
at hand. Another motivating factor is the capacity to take a larger part in the decision to enrol m the 
language course. 

Second, older students are naturally more experienced in the learning process. They have a better 
developed capacity to menwrize, to analyze and to generalize, and so are able to absorb a greater 
amount of learning in the space of time allotted them. 

Third, older pupil'i are more accustomed to learning indirectly, that is, by the written approach to a 
subject, by association and synonyms. So they will probably find printed "props" helpful and 
reassuring. 

We may think of it this way: the younger student brings primarily physical advantages, and the older, 
mainly intellectual advantages to the learning situation. "As the curve of learning by imitation 
declines with increasing age, the curve of learning by analysis rises.'"" 

All that any person needs, to learn a foreign language successfully, is freedom from fear of 
being conspicuous by making "funny noises" of new associations of form and meaning; a 
reasonably good memory; and a vwllingness to progress by trial and error, not being afraid 
to make mistakes, but being willing to learn from those one makes, All of these 
prerequisites are matters of atutude. rather than of innate ability. Given these attitudes and 
a reasonable amount of energy and application any normal person ... can learn a new 
language successfully.''' 

Before we ask if there is an ideal age to start learning a second language we must first determine the 
reason for studying It- If we wish our children to be comfortable in speaking the other language, 
have good listening skills, and a good accent, we should encourage them to start in the elementary 
school. However, if they need to have adequate speaking-listening skills and read and write well m 
the language, starting at more than age 11 is not a disadvantage. 

'V «»> ctting Carroll, p, 34. 
'•Buchby. up m. p. 14. 
■'Srooiis, up Iff p 115. 

4 If, p. 117, , 
"Hill, Robert A Jr., Krv Wati* ii< ln»m « h^irign ianirngf 1966. Hem York. Bantam, p 83 



Each a&e of learning has its own particular advantages and disadvantages. Therefore, rather 
than asking whether language learning at such and such an age is effective, the question 
should bet How can one crea'.e an environment In which effective language learning can oc- 
cur?2o 

We are aware that one of the most determining factors in success in any learning situation is 
motivation. The desire to achieve in second language study will go a long way towards compensating 
for what could tje a disadvantage, for example, starting French at 14 and hoping to speak like a 
native Although we cannot control the motivation our students bring to the second language 
classroom, nor sometimes their ge, we can influence their attitude, and thus their success, by 
providing a happy and encouraging language study environment. 

Ffnally research indicates that time undoubtedly overrides age as a factor in second language per- 
formance. The number of hours spent In studying the language is more crucial to achievement than 
whether the language was introduced at 8, U, 14, or 19! 



f^ucktoy, I'p cii . ctttng Sttrn, p. 14, 
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HOW DO ORGAMZATIONAL FACTORS AFFECT THE TEACHING 

OF A SECOND LANGUAGE? 

CHoiee of Tcicht r 

The ideal situation in elemontary school occurs when the teachers of those learning French are 
classroom teachers with a good command of the language*^ The Burstalt team in 1970 surveyed the 
teachers of French In &ipBtlmenta\ classes at the primary level, whether class teacher, traveUtng 
teacher, or French specialist ort staff, Seventy-nine per cent felt that the most suitable teacher at 
this stage was, the" class teacher: 

who probably knows the children better and who has a br^tter understanding of children wt 
this age.^ 

Another advantage is that the class teacher can teach French anytime during the school day. To 
these experienced teachers, familiarity with and appreciation of the individual student is more im- 
portant than linguistic skills* 

Although some teachers maintained that a specialist has linguistic competence, will devote more 
time to lesson preparation, and is a refreshing change for students, the Burstall study: 

would suggest that overall teaching competence outweighs sheer linguistic proficiency in 
determining the pupils' level of achievement in French.' 

It was also pointed out that French will reimain a special status subject in the elementary program so 
•long as a specialist teacher is teaching it.* 

Si» of Class 

Many writers in the area of second language learrnng feel that: 

... the alert and vigorous teacher can accom" lish a great deal even with a class of twenty- 
five or thirty. But anything over thirty is ur anageable, b^ any method vfehatsoever, . . 

In a class of 15 the child's chance of having the teacher's undivided attention is twice as great as in 
a class of 30. Repetition, so essential to the acquisition of a language, can be done in groups, .but in 
this way a teacher cannd^ so easily detect individual weaknesses and mistakes. 

However, the findings of the primary stage of the Burstall experiment did not indicate that level of 
achievement whether rated by objective tests or by inspectors, was related to the size of the class. 
Nevertheless, the report acknowledged that pupils in smaller classes have more opportunity of prac- 
tising their oral French antJ that slower children have a better chance of participating in the 
lessons.^ The N,F.E.R. study found that teachers of smaller classes'^ showed a significantly more 
'positive' attitude to teaching the language than those of large classes.^ Their lighter work load is 
bound, one way or another, to affect the atmosphere of the class. 

Interrupted Learning 

As any othc* skill, language grows rusty with tack of practice* Even though a language skill is never 
entirely los — 

. . . iter many years of disuse, an adult who takes up skating, say, can team the skill 
quickly if he really possessed it in childhood.^ 

iUmofi, Homrd, ''fRltntlv* LinfuH^ ^ CufturaJ immtrt i^m'. A Coop«fit>vt Method", fowfcn /^^nj^u^r Annah vol. 7, no. 6, 0)c, 1974. p. 668. 
^ByftUlt, Cl«m, Primtry Trfnch m the Bakmr 1974, Windftor. N.F.E.R. Piilsdfhing Co., Ltd., p. 73-4. 
>BufstalL 0p crt, p. 204. 
^eurttafl, op ctL p. 7a, 

^tr, Roteft A. if., Neu* Wtfy* la Uam a fttf^gn Langmiir. 1966, Ntm? Vorii, Btnum, p. 82. 
^Ihirtlili, op. cit. p. 206. 
'i>^ ^if , p. 68. 

f, WMlm ftn The N^Hanti Inthnt 4imi fanif^ Ur^imgrn, 1961, Wishlr^on, U.S. D^t of SUte. p. 118. 
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^ ,t IS wise to avoid »nterr«pt^ tearnl^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Trig Snm tl« study Is resumed at the secondary level. 

Administrators tend to overlook the fact that before ^^^^"Vhr^^de''"^'^' ' 
the elementary schools, plans for their cortt.nuat.on must be made: 

1. Will there be enough quaHfled teachers to continue ^he program In the next few years. 

2 Do the teachers have a good understanding of how a second ianguage is learned? 

3. Can there be an effective liaison between the elementary and the nearest secondary 
school? 

4 Can problems of organization and administration be dealt with? 

S7nTumpl!i on thTbandwagon, a realistic and reasonable approach ,s essential. 
Iiilegntion of the Seoond Unguago Into sh. Curriculum 
.megration o« the language Into other areas »' »«"^>S"bl,Ua^^^ 

tea~her for a given class Is not the «S «h»f dtHs a?ra«^aro^^^^^ the ?anguage lelson so that 
or travelling Instructor. Therefore, the school day s arra J,,^ so that certain children 

':ir^lTn. tnlhTratn'^1 ?Z^t^^^ S"*' the'second language into other 

subject areas. 

However, «^he Classroom teacher is the ,angu3^^^^ 

taught m any subject area, especially geog'aphy an integrated rather than a 

r^r^l'sreS'n ;r:rs:TiS :i~i: aVro1.ra°nd irotted ?ut a. 10:30, but IS 
taught In 'the flow of the day's learning. 





WHAT OnCR FACTORS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN A 
SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM? 

Th« StudenU* Ability 

Should children of less than average intelligence be deprived of the opportunity to learn another 
language? 

. . . students who score low on aptitude tests, but are motivated to language study, can be 
successful.' 

claim several British language educators, and also that: 

verbal ability is independent of "higher" mental processes such as generalization, ab- 
straction, judgment and reasoning.^ 

Gardner apd Lambert, known for their study of bilingualism in Montreal elementary schools, claim 
in a study of secondary school language learning: 

Intellectual capacity . , . appears to have little to do . . . with the ability to speak French 
properly ... to acquire a characteristic accent, or to comprehend complex discussions in 
French.* 

Primary teachers in N.F.E.R. experiment, the majority of whom were impressed by the progress of 
pupils whose abii , had been measured less than average in other subjects, commented that: 

children of below-average ability in other subjects should definitely learn French as they of- 
ten gain confidence in the mainly oral subject, despite their lack of abiliiy in written sub- 
jects.* 

According to Burstall, learning an oral subject can be a refreshing change to pupils who in other 
areas are "battling with written words, letters, sentences, and grammar,"* However, with the in- 
troduction of reading and writing, progress of students in the lower ability range 'was slowed con- 
siderably. In the Gardner and Lambert study competence in French grammar, vocabulary and 
reading appear to be directly related to I.Q. 

If it Is the spoken language they wish to learn, students of lower academic ability may be' en- 
couraged to plunge right in. If, however, it is the written, their chances of achieving great heights are 
not good. But after all, these children did learn one language; why should they be prevented from 
learning something of another? 

The Studenu' Background 

Students' tock^round, and to a much lesser degree their sex, may influence their performance in 
second language studies. Or. Burstall presents evidence that the students' socio-economic 
background influences their success in French: 

On eadh occasion of testing, high . . . scores tended to coincide with high-status parental 
occupation and low . . . scores with low-status parental occupation.^ 

She cites four other educational researchers whose views support her own,^ concluding that 
professibnal class parents give more encouragement to their children in a new learning experience 
and have higher expectations of their academic progress.* These parents probably understand more 
clearly the value of modern languages as an opener of doors to activities they foresee for their sons 
and daughters. Whereas children of semi-skilled or unskilled parents, who themselves have not had 
the opportunity or desire to study another language, are more likely to pick up at home the spoken 
or unspoken message that achievement in this area is not a priority. 

ILanii, Date E., Britarnkt RnHew jf roftijpt Lfi^j^M^ liueatitm. Wl. 1, 1968-69, CMcaf^, Encyetop«di« ^IttOfllc*. p. 47. 
'LmV*! IMt £., E. ivtm, Chtrte* J., (MM.), fortign Unguagt Iducaiion. A Rttppraital. 1972 Stoklc. Illlnolt, NatlontI Ttxtboofi Co., p. 172. 
*ittrttlll, Claft, Primanf French m the Baleitre, 1974. Wlnd»or. N.F.E.R. Publlihlng Co., UA. p. 65.' 
•tor. eit. 

HSm^m, R.C. and W. ijmtMrt, Attlnultf and MoUoalum in Sttond Laitfiuajse Lnmin^ 1971. Rowtfy. M»»., Newbury HaiM Pub., pp. 36-37. 
*Burtttli, op. {it, p. 31, 
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The report notes also that a^history of ^^^rJeWe^'ra rew'leal^ng 'situ'e'ttn On 

mining factor in educational achievement in ali subject areas. 
The Studentt* Sex 

Is It true that girls learn language more easily than boys? Dr. Burstall reports that: 
rrrr^^lnS^^^^^^ 

bSt Significant superiority to boys in foreign language aptitude . . .^o 
She found that during the pHmary stage of her H^^^^ 

somewhat better than feoys. She warns, however pressures , 

mentally to deal with another >f "8"Xp t^^LI^ sl^^^^^^ remaining among 



boys." . 
AS in other school sobjeCs a. the seconder, the dmerence betw^^^^^^ 

traditional female employment opportunities, such as teaching and travel hostessing. 
Effect Other Subject Areas 

srsr;h^^rnTn^^:c^^^^^^^^^^ 

areas of the primary school curriculum. 

s:;=rscrri!rra=^^^^^^ 

achievement^^ 

Leino and HaaK, after a three year study on the teaching of Spanish to elementary school chHd.en m 

Minnesota, concluded that: 

. the deletion of time from arithmetic, language and f J.^J^^^ 
of Spanish had no detrimental effect upon measured achievement m the subject area from 

which time was taken. ^* 

Burstall suggested that the effort made by less able students to understand spoken French helped 
improve their powers of concentration: 

in French lessons, children have to P^''l="''^'*.=rl"„nSTof 'the leasrable' 
which can carry over into other subiects, is especially good for the least able. 




..9w,.»ll. citw 0«.»... «'"«"•' 'V'" ^™ 

at., p. 30, , ^ ( 

^'op ctt„ 0. 60. 

at . p. 42. . 

cit, p. 43e 
^^op. cit, p. 208. 
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The Canadian team of Lani>ert et al from McGiH University, who for a number of years investigated 
the* intellectual aHd emotional effects of using French as a medium of instruction at the kin- 
derlgarten and elementary levels, found that 

• Experimental pupils reach as high a level of achievement on tests of basic skills which in- 
volve the use of their mother tongue as do control pupils whose early education has 
followed a conventional monolingual pattern.'* 
There seems therefore to be no proof that the learning Of a second language is harmful to other sub- 
ject areas but some evidence that it may stimulate other studies. 

Inservice Training 

The quality of second language teaching today in our pr6vince is spotty, Particularly at the elemen- 
tary level: many teachers have not had sufficient opportunity to become fluent in French and many 
have not ev^n been trained in the methodology of teaching another language. Many also are unaware 
of how^age. individua4 differences and v rjous organizational factors affect language tearnrng and of 
what kinds of programs can be offer 

Since few teachers are in a position to give up their jobs and find the funds necessary to travel to 
the country where the language is spoken, or to enrol in a full term at umversrty. ex^ens'^^f f 
ongoing inservice training is essential. This is especially important if we are to follow the advice of 
researchers in the field and use the classroom teacher to teach elementary French. 



^^Qp ctt, p,43. 
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WHAT ARE SOME SUCCESSFUL WAYS OF TEACHING A 

SECOND lANOUAGE? 

We have now looked at- why we teach modern languages, how age affects their learning, and what 
various other factors influence language teaching. What then are the best ways of teaching another 
tongue? 

To begin with, we shall want to discuss with the students the reasons why they are learning a new 
language: a deeper understanding of different cultures, practice in changing mental habits, more en- 
joyable travelling and better opportunities for certain jobs. 

You may want to tell them now that: 

The new language you are learning will be easier if you do not expect it to behave like 
English. It will have different sounds and its words will have different kinds of meaning fit- 
ted together in un-English ways.' 

The surroundings of the elementary second language classroom should be alive with visual aids 
(pictures and props) to stimulate and facilitate conversation. In this way we set up situations resem- 
bling those in which the students as tiny children learned their mother tongue. Where a word to be 
learned cannot be actually acted out or pointed to In the room, a picture is used, e.g., "Show me your 
book. Catherine!", "What colour Js the car, Richard?". 

The majority of experts agree that use of the native tongue be kept to an absolute minimum in the ' 
language lesson. The N.F.E.R. findings showed that primary school pupils taught exclusively in 
French rated significantly higher in oral fluency than pupils who depended more on translation or 
explanation in English.* There^re two main reasons for trying to exclude English in the classroom. 
First, to help form the habit of thinking in the second language, (in which case translation is an un- 
necessary step) and second, to make count every possible and precious minute of exposure to the 
language. However, from time to time translation will be necessary to clear up lack of un- 
derstanding. There is no point in leaving a student puzzled. 

At the e«rly stage in language learning there are two skills to be developed, and we must always be 
aware that one comes before the other. The first of these skills is receptive (listening and un- 
derstanding) and the second is productive (speaking). Since the second skill depends on the first, 
students must hear frequently native or native-like speech. As they become secure in Iheir receptive 
abilities their actual production of the second language will be able to develop. 

However, we must keep in mind that long periods of just listening must not occur, especially at the 
elementary school level. The Burstall report shows that at all stages of the French experiment few 
pupils were able to tolerate lengthy stretches of Just hearing the voice of the teacher or a machine. 
We note that most students stated that they preferred the active speaking role to the passive 
listening one. And too 

Real language is learned in useful utterances which the child employs ' nmediately.* 

Certainly young students may start talking immediately, but they will hear proportionately more of 
the foreign speech than they talk at the early stage. 

Children learn well through physical participation; if an action can be performed to support an ex- 
pression to be learned, this is ideal for youngsters. 

At the elementary school level . . . dialogues are memorized, sentence patterns are prac- 
tised, little scenes are acted out, language games are played, and songs are sung; simple 
stories with much repetition are related with the help of flannel board, chalkboard, or pic- 
tures,* 

'Wnten, OonsM 0. (•d.), "Advict te th« Unguag* ^Mfim", Modtm' Unguagr lounal. Mty, 1966, p 262. 
»94irtt«H, Clw». Pffwdry frrtirfe in tkr Balsntt. 1974, Windtof. N.FXR, Publishing Ca, Ud., p. 207, 
cit. p. 62. 

*Riwrt, Wtip M., TntHing Fartigit Umgwige Skill*. 1968. Chic«^. Unlvirtlty o» ChlMfo Prt»». p. 362. 
•to. til 
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As the beginners progress and start to put together simple sentences on their own, basic gram- 
matical princlales are introduced in context. Although we try not to stress grammar, particularly at 
the beginning stages, we must avoid neglecting it entirely. Dr. Burstall points out that the pupils in 
her experiment often had no clear idea of the 

. . . sense of the phrases they were using with apparent understanding. The pupils them- 
selves tended to feel that their incomprehension was partly due to the fact that they were 
taught whole sentence patterns in the primary school, without necessarily being aware of 
the sense of the individual words forming the pattern. A 13 year old grammar-school girl 
described the difficulty ... "We knew the phrases, but if a French wort •'S picked out I 
could not have said what it meant, even though I knew the phrase ot. jy heart.'*" 

One of the teachers in the primary experiment moved on to become language department head in a 
secondary school and wrote Dr. Burstall of her views. She regretted not having stressed enough 
grammatical aspects of new sentence structures when they were first introduced, but had been 
afraid the children were unable at an earlier stage to appreciate the grammatical points.' 

Varied are the views on when the printed word should be introduced to the pre-adolescent. Most 
language specialists seem to agree that only when certain words are thoroughly familiar to the 
young students' ear and tongue should they be read and written. Children learning their native 
tongue speak for approximately three years before reading the printed word or putting pen to paper. 
Besides, the longer they have been coping with the sounds of the other language, the readier 
students will be to tackle something else which is new and strange, the written aspect. In practical 
terms in'British Columbia, by grades 6 and 7 students, being beyond age ten and therefore a general 
learning style in other subject areas predominantly based on reading and writing, benefit from the 
introduction of some reading and writing. 

Finally, it is Important to develop: ' » 

u 

A warm friendly class atmosphere . . . The teacher must not relax his efforts to encourage 
full participation. He should be receptive to, and encouraging of, the students* best ef- 
forts . . . and should refrain from the ever present urge to correct every single mistake in 
class. The important point is that they feel free to participate and to speak the langCr^ge.^ 

Learning a language should be enjoyable as well as work! We must be flexible in otir teaching 
methods, but never lose sight of two facts. First, a language must be constantly spoken and used. 
Second, almost certainly we shall not produce truly bilingual people in the present system, so if we 
pass on to our students a willingness to try to communicate plus an affection and respect for 
another language and culture we have done well! 



•Bwrittll, op cii.. p. 189. 

'lot (it 

•Chaittin. XwMWth, Tht DrPtiopmc^i erf Mvdfm iMfsfm^ Sk,li> Thron, la Pra. 1971. Philadelphia, Ctntre tor Curriculum Development Inc., p. 
200. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND CAUTIONS 



Conscious of these recent findings what cap we e«pect in the 7ffs and 80's Uom second languaee 
teaching In British Columbia? 

First we must keep in mind that all these studies, no matter how impressive they might appear have 
those yet to come. 

Present knowledge about . . . language teaching is not complete and the modern language 
teacher should remain receptive to continuing Innovations m the field. 

With reeard to the problem of the best time to Introduce a second language, just because the 
SeLnWrench pCams have not produced a harvest of fluently bilingual c.t.zens. let us not 
swing the pendulum wildly back to starting It in secondary school. 

In the 60's the mistake was made of expecting miracles merely by starting young The 
miracles have not come about. Starting late as such is not the answer either.^ 

If «ariw i;in0.ia0e exoeriments have not gone perfectly they are almost certainly a step in the right 
Hi«rtini In^fsfmrr that the length of exposure to a language is 

"a^ i^^^^^^ second one by the middle years of elementary school may 

well be our only hope of improving language learning.' 

If ar« sensible we do not set our hearts on producing truly bilingual people. Our culturally 
U't^'geog'p^^^^^^^ financial 'cost involved in setting up an effect.ve^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nroor^ and our lack of skilled and fluent language teachers are |ust a few of our Miners to 
Cn^in anot^^^^^^ Traditionally, competence in reading and writing has been easier to ac- 

rSsh i^a «et in«^^^^^ with the problem lying in the area of understanding and speaking. 
However we m-ululach a la'nguage to bespoken, constantly stressing and encouraging the aural- 
oral aspects. 

Onlv throuRh immersion programs, where French is used as the only >a"«"agej)f instruction for a 
?ea?^ or more and then is uled as the major lanugage of instruction throughout the elementary 
school, could we expect to produce truly bilingual people. 

uvhAt thPn can we realistically hope to achieve in the way of language skills? We can expect that our 
rt^dUlrwm dive 0^^ speaking ranging from basic communication: 

"One tke to 1^^^^^^^^^^ to an actual working knowledge of the second 'anguage. for exampl^^^ 

f ha «h iitw to discuss in Simple terms a movie seen recently. And even more important, we hope that 
although oi? stuSenU may n'ot always speak perfectly they are always willing to try to communicate. 
So besides hoping that a second language can make a valuable contribution to the eclu"tionai 
• dLelopment of oJr students, let's ask if the language we teach can be actually used. This .s our 
challenge! 
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